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[In this series, and those connected 
with history, the Editor, in her histor- 
ical allusions, closely adheres to writ- 
ten facts, or those, from authentic pri- 
vate sources. Sheis acquainted with 
a little girl, who scarcely reads any 
thing without asking, “Is it true ?” 
and she respects the feeling. As the 
object of the Editor is to bring forward 
events and scenes of local interest, 
she would feel grateful to her South. 
ern readers, if they will communicate 
to her, circumstances tending to that 
end, on more unhackneyed historic 
ground.) 


Capt. Cowpens was too 
experienced a veteran to be 
long agitated by noise and 
smoke. He gazed compos- 


edly on the dense columa, 
that rose like a living thing 
on the air, and floated off in 
gentle circles on the distant 





sky, and then, nodding his 

-head,as much as to say, ‘this 
heats every thing,’ sat down, 
with both hands resting on 
his Hickory cane. 

After meditating a mo- 
ment, he took a long pinch 
of snuff. The children won- 
dered that any man could 
make a good looking nose 
such a specuiele. 

*“He was in the Old War,” 
whispered Edward, “ and we 
must fergive him every 
thing.” 

“I suppose, boys,” said 
Capt. Cowpens, after he had 
diffused, rather than remov- 
ed the snuff on his face, and 
scattered it so freely, that 
black Billy who stood behind 
him began to sneeze, “I 
suppose we must talk about 
"76. Do the young folks 
know any thing about Gen. 
Lee ?” 

“ Yes, Sir,” said Edward 
promptly. “ He was born in 
North Wales in Great Brit- 
ain, and became an officer at 
the Age of eleven. He came 
to New-York in 1773 to fight 








for the Americans. 
made Commander of the 
Southern forcés, and inspired 
the people with great confi- 
dence.” 

Capt. Cowpens clapped 
him on the shoulder, saying, 
“ Very well, my boy, I like 
to see a lad with his wits 
about him. To be sure his 
presence did put us in great 
spirits. Col. Moultrie said it 
was equal to a reinforcement 
ofa thousand men. He was 
here, there, and every where, 
and though he was mighty 
quick tempered, we soon got 
used to that. I remember 
him well. He was a tall 
man, and his face was not 
agreeable. When he chose, 
he cou!d be gentlemanly, but 
he was often coarse, and in 
his later years, was very slov- 
enly in his dress. He said 
sharp things, and made ene- 
mies, though those who are 
judges of such things, called 
him a bright scholar. He 
was a great lover of dogs, 
and often annoyed the ladies 
with them. 
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Fle had a poor opinion of 
Sullivan’s Island, said there 
wis no way to retreat, and 
called ita 

“¢Oh, | remember,” said 
Sophia, “he called it “a 
Siaughter Pen.” 

* So he did, Miss,” contin- 
ued the Capt. “ He would 
have given up the Post if ”— 

“What does giving up a 
post mean 7 asked, Sophia. 
‘What do they do with posts 
in war?” 

*“ You little simpleton,” 
said Capt. Cowpens. “ Do 
you not know what a post 
is 1”? 

Certainly Sir,” said Sophia 
pertly, “I do. It is a tong 
stick that you drive into the 
ground,” 

“You little goose,” said the 
Capt. “You know, Miss 
Charlotte, dont you?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Char- 
lotte, “a military station, 
where soldiers stay.” 

“Yes; that is it my dear,” 
said the Capt. A post to 
drive in the ground,—eh ? 
(chucking Sophia under the 
chin, who looks rather offend- 
ed.) “Let me see—we 
were talking about Gen. Lee. 
Rutledge, President of the 
General Assembly of South 
Carolina, would not let him 
give up the Island. Then 
Gen. Lee ordered a bridge to 
be made of empty hogsheads, 
after the manner of buoys, 
over to Haddrel’s Point, 
where there was a good 
staud of men. After the 
hogsheads were steadied, the 
workmen put planks across 
them the whole way. Col. 
Giark set out te come from 
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Haddrel’s with 200men,and| “Can you tell us any 


before they were half on, the 
hogsheads began to sink low- 
er and lower, and back they 
huddled as fast as if the ene- 
my had been at their heels, 

Col. Moultrie was as easy 
as possible, joked about the 
bridge, and considered him- 
self able to defend his post, 
eh, Miss Sophy ? Gen. Lee 
was very uneasy about the 
Island, and doubted Col. 
Moultrie’s prudence. Even 
during the action on tke 
28th, when the British were 
firing like vengeance, he 
came down from town, and 
pointed two or three guns 
himself. But from that mo- 
ment he seemed to feel con- 
fidence, and said, * Colonel, 
I see you are doing very well 
here, you have no occasion 
for me, I will go up to town 
again.” He left us, then, in 
the midst of a heavy fire. 
When he was observed to be 
coming, Col. Moultrie and 
several other officers were 
smoking their pipes, as they 
were giving orders, but when 
Gen. Lee came into the fort, 
they thought best to lay 
them dewn. After the 28th, 
Col. Moultrie said that he 
and Lee were bosom friends. 

“Father,” said John, Ed- 
ward told us that Gen. Lee 
was made an officer at elev- 
en years of age. How can 
that be ?” 

“Persons of wealth and 
influence, replied his father, 
secure commissions and ti- 
tles for their children, that 
they may enter into service 
as soonas their education is 
completed.” 








thing more of Gen. Lee, said 
Charlotte to her Father ?” 

** My children, replied Mr. 
Marion, Gen. Lee gained 
great fame by his wisdom 
and bravery in conducting 
the Southern Campaign, but 
he has not left behind him a 
reputation to be envied. 
How much superior is true 
goodness to bravery, though 
a good man will generatly 
be brave. Gen. Lee was 
disgraced. in the United 
States army for disobedience 
of orders, misbehaviour be- 
fore the enemy, and disre- 
spect to Gen. Washington. 
He retired to an estate in 
Virginia, lived secluded in a 
small hovel, and died in ob- 
scurity. The part he took in 
securing our independence 
claims a sigh at the thoughé 
of his lonely and distant 
grave. 

His last words were, 
“Stand by me, my brave 
Grenadiers 1”) How much 
more affecting at that sol- 
emn moment, would have 
been an appeal to his God, 
and an expression of trust in 
his Redeemer. 

There was silence in the 
little group as they reflected 
on Mr. Marion’s’ words, 
which was broken by John’s 
exclaiming, ‘ Castle Pink- 
ney, Father! how soon we 
are abreast of it !” 
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Communications. 
ORPHAN HOUSE CELEBKA- 
TION. 

MRS. EDITOR, 
I take the liberty to write 
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do. I understood 


to you an account of the last 
anniversary of the Orphan 
House, It was a holiday 
for most of the schools in 
town, and I] went at an ear- 
ly hour to the Asylum. 
About ten o’clock, the pro- 
eesxion was formed in the 
large yard m front of the 


building. The city officers 
were present, with long 


slender poles. The Captain 
of the City Guard put the 
procession in order, and had 
on a splendid uniform, The 
band, I thought, was one of 
the best in the city. I nev- 
er saw the children look 
better, though I have been 
at every anniversary for six 
or seven years, and longer, 
too, I believe, though I do 
notremember further back 
than that. Their clothing, 
too, is neat and comfortable 
as any children’s iu the city, 
and quite pretty. The Or- 
phan’s chapel, where the 
exercises were performed, 
was very much crowded, 
and a great many persons 
were obliged to stand round 
the doors. I got a_ pretty 
good place myself, not far 
from my two sisters and 
two aunts. The music was 
very fine, but I was sorry 
the children did not sing 
more. They seemed to lose 
the time, or to be troubled 
by something, and did not 
sing so loud as they used to 
a good 
deal ofthe clergyman’s Ad- 
dress, particularly the latter 
part. He mentioned that 
among 186 persons, there 
had been no death in the in- 
stitution for the whole of the 





last vear. He said that the 
Sunday School was doing 
vood there, and that a little 
boy, who fell from a tree, 
and fractured his skull, taik- 
ed of nothing but what he 
heard at Sunday School, 
which proved that some re- 
ligious limpressions were 
made upon his mind. He 
said, that there was no pros- 
pect at present that a chap- 
lain couid be procured for 
the Orphan House, and beg- 
ged the clergymen of the 
city to be more punctual 
than they lately have been, 
in taking their turns to 
preach, The children were 
very attentive through the 
whole of the address, and 
when he spoke to them, 
they all rose. When the 
little boy delivered his piece, 
I observed many persons 
shed tears. But one gentle- 
man was all the time piay- 
ing bo-peep with a little 
child about three years old, 
However, the young orator, 
I thought, spoke quite ele- 
gantly and feelingly, and 
once the tears came into his 
own eyes, I have not heard 
how much was collected. 
I lost a ten-penny piece un- 
der one of the seats, which I 


intended to put into the hat, - 


and could not find it again, 
on account of the crowd, 
Piease inform the Gentle- 
men and Lady Commission- 
ers of that fact. The Cake- 
women seemed to abound 
all round the Orphan House 
yard, but did not sell much. 
lL expect* that most of the 


* Suspect is more correet, —Ep. 
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spare four-pences that day 
were put into the hat. | 
had the a od fortune to vet 
into the room where the 
children dined, Many la- 
dies and gentlemen were 
very obliging in helping 
them. I never witnessed 
such keen appetites, But 
the crowd was so great, I 
could not retire fora long 
time, and when | reached 
home to a late dinner, I be- 
lieve Lmust have eaten as 
heartily as any of the chil- 
dren I bad seen, aliheveh I 
had not, like them, plum- 
puddings, and roast turkey *. 
Lam Yours Respectfully, 

A Scuoon Poy. 





in answer to the French 
Enignua in the sixth number of 
the Rose Bud. 

A Porirait is the child of 
Nature, because it is a copy 
of nature, and of Art,becatse 
itis the work of art. It fer- 
bids to die, because it keeps 
the memory of us alive, aud 
yet it does not lengthen our 
life. The nearer it is to 
truth, the more it cheats or 
deceives, and the older it 
grows, its colors are said to 
become softer and 
like youth’s, 


fresher, 





Li ST, 
In the early part of last 
week a child’s coral peck- 
lace, witha plain goid barrel 
clasp. If returned to the of- 
fice of the Rose Bud, a suit- 
able reward will be viven. 
7s STORY OF LAFAY. 
ETTE, as told by a Fathex to 
his Children. By the Author of the 
Children’s Robinson Crusoe. 
For sale by 





B. THAYER. 
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{ We teel happy in having obtained the consent of the 


We know what a deep interest these Institutions 
claim in every heart. In our own city, this anniversary 
is a public Jubilee. We confess that the services are 
more affecting to us when performed in the Orphan’s 


| Author, to publish the following Address, 
| 


: 
Chapel, though crowded to éxcess, than in the spacious 
| Churches of the city. There is more individuality about 
the children when in their accustomed seats, with their 
own Sabbath Organ, than when spread out in an extend- 
ed gallery, subject to the intrusion of strangers.] 
iy ADDRESS, 
7 Delivered inthe Chapel of the Orphan House, Charleston, 
at the Anniversary, Oct. 18th, 1832, 
BY AN ORPHAN OF THE INSTITUTION. 
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(Written by a gentleman of Charleston.) 


Throbs there a heart within this sacred fane, 
To which an Orphan would appeal in vain ? 
Is there amongst the thouglitless here to day, 
One who would turn from misery away, 
Except to hide the tear that dimr’d the eve ? 
: Oh! 1s there one would never heave the sigh 
Of ligartfelt anguish at the tale of woe ? 
Blest truth! my grateful heart now tells me, no. 
‘onsoling, blissful thought! to none could I, 
Now vainly make appeals for sympathy— 
‘The youngest here perhaps would comfort speak, 
And wipe the tear from misery’s pallid check; 


Pe ee 


i ; Religion ! tis to thee! this boon we owe, 


For Mercy’s tears at thy soft mandate flow. 
' And Charity, instructed but by thee, 
Has long become handmaid of deity. 
; Upon the wreteh she smiles at thy behest, 
: He’s taught by Faith, whatever is, is best, 
And, sooth’d by Hope, can calmly sink to rest.—~ 
In all save ceeds of mercy, still we see, 
Our race in every region disagree; 5 
From chains of prejudice, ’tis charity 
‘That can alone set free the human mind, 
And in the purest bands of love unite inankind. 





t But is mine still a tale of misery ? 
Oh! no, the biest reverse you there may see ; 
: Or doubting these, to yonder mansion go, 


And vainly listen for the sigh of woe— 

No tender heart will there be made to bleed, 
*Tis you have joyous made cach child ofneed. 
‘There beaming eyes and happy faces see, 
Whilst truth will smiting say, it is our Jubilee. 
Yes, ’tis a day of jubilee 

Whe for but you, had felt unnum 

A day, by you, in kindness set apart, 
To cause to leap with joy the Orphan’s heart, 

Whilst of his woe the wretched you beguile, 

And rescued from despair, bid sorrow’s offspring smile. 
Sheuld there a tear be traced upon the check, ¢ 


woes. 
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Or trembling in the eye, ’twill volumes speak, 

"Tis gratitude, tis love, has forced it there, 

*Tis all we can to thank you for your care ; 

Allother tears you’ve long since wiped away, 

The accompanying smile to you in truth will say 

Let such bright drops remain, no gem so dear 

In Merey’s sight, asis the Orphan’s grateful tear. 

May, on a day of jubilee like this, 

The skeptic not partake our cup of bliss, 

Not, spite of harrowing doubts, be made to feel, 

That charity can melt what they congeal— 

There at the sight of happiness diffused, 

Yield what to reason’s voice he’d once refused, 

And from the cheering scene contented go, 

Who sees our cup with gali once fill’d, with bliss ¢’er 

flow ? 

The Atheist will, (if such there is indeed,) 

At least whilst there, condemn his fearful creed, a 

And when he hears the Orphan lisp his prayer, 

An infant tongue will whisper in his ear, 

Does not a sight like this bid thee rejoice, 

That all are not as deaf as thou, to nature’s voice 2 

The Misanthrope! (oh! is their one to day, 

Within these hallow’d walis, to hate a prey 7) 

Will find the tear of pity course its way a 

Down cheeks, deep furrowd by the hand of care, 

And spite of wrongs, humanity declare 

Not yet extinct within his tortur’d breast, 

Nor will te deem the luxury of tears a jest— 

No purer drops can ever dim the eyes, 

Than those which Mercy prompts, when Pity sighs. 

The trembling tear of bliss not equals those ;— 

Forman, when he most happy is, well knows, 

Oft at its source the brilliant tear will dry, 

And care re-echoing then each heartfelt sigh, 

Says, transient as the brightest meteor’s ray, 

Man’s highest source of earthly bliss must pass away. 

Whilst truth reminds him, he'll hereafter find 

A higher, nobl.r sphere to active worth assign’d— 

And where, ah! humbly let me ask it, where 

Can man on earth, now find a nobler sphere 

For active worth? Can science here, or art, 

Howe’er successful, to the breast impart . 

A balm like kindness shown to child of woe ? 

”Tis conscience whispers now, and tells you no, 

That these must yield to heaven born charity— 

That sway’d by her, man emulates the deity, 

And aiding in the comprehensive plan, 

Continues thus on earth the work, that Christ began. 

And though from blissful scenes of Eden driven, 

Finds still in doing good a foretaste here of heaven. 

And ye, Philanthropists! need I invite 

You, once again to see the cheering sight ? 

Oh! no—the Orphan’s blissful cup you'll share, 

And should there glisten in your eyes a tear, 

Will gladly bid the genial current flow— 

Man oft is happier thus, ye full well know ~ 

Than a cheeks ’neath softest smiles of pleasuré 
iw. 

In you, we fathers now, and mothers see, 

Oh! what, without your smiles, would be our Jubileq 


*,* Obituary Notice from Gillisonville unavoidably 
deferred to our next, 











